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Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be transferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 
DIK ii 


to alert present day traffic. YOU | 


t PAORE POWER with oa FEI 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 


* Ilinois State Police 

® Chicago Park District Police 
® City of Chicago Police Dept. 
* Cook County Highway Patrol 


® The State of Minnesota Police 


and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
8758 SOUTH STATE STREET . CHICAGO &, 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 





Marking its 60th anniversary, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police at its annual con- 
ferenc2 in Detroit’s Hotel Statler, September 13- 
17, will give serious thought to law enforcement 
and traffic control problems far beyond the vision 
of the small group of police chiefs who met in 
Chicago in 1893 to found the Association. But 
the charter members did realize that the ultimate 
destiny of law enforcement in a free nation lay 
in collective, voluntary cooperation, and that tenet 
has been foremost in the Association’s recommen- 
dations throughout its proud history. 


This year the Conference program has been 
built’ largely upon suggestions received from 
members for subjects and speakers. Daily busi- 
ness sessions for the delegates are scheduled for 
both morning and afternoon, but the local hosts 
promise ample entertainment and relaxation in 
“off-duty” hours. 


Entertainment for the ladies, of course, is plan- 
ned for the mornings and afternoons. The inter- 
esting program of sight-seeing, trips and lunch- 
eons assures the ladies they will have no dull 
moments while the conference is in session. 


Superintendent Lou Smyth of Kansas City has 
generously agreed to give once more his time and 
talents to preparing a review of the conference 
papers and discussions for The Police Chief. Since 
the September issue will be at press before the 
conference adjourns, Lou’s summary will appear 
in the October issue. 


L. J. McEnnis, director of publications for the 
IACP Traffic Division, will supervise the assem- 
bling of pertinent portions of conference papers 
and reports for a mimeographed summary of con- 
ference proceedings up to the final session on 
Thursday morning, Sertember 17. trying and 
difficult task notwithstanding, Mr. McEnnis 
cheerfully gives assurance that the report will be 
available to delegates on that date. 


From Detroit comes word that Police Commis- 
sioner Donald S. Leonard has completed negoti- 
ations for Mr. Morton Downey and Company to 
furnish entertainment for the annual banquet on 
Wednesday, September 15. Mr. Downey, who 
will appear through courtesy of the Coca-Cola 
Company, will be supported by his Coca-Cola trio, 
guitarist Carmen Mastern, pianist Jimmy Rule 
and drummer Andy Picard. 


Three vacant chairs at the annual meeting of 
the IACP Executive Committee on Sunday, Sep- 
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tember 13, will remind the committee that the 
counsel of three of its members will no longer be 
heard in its deliberations. During the year Past 
President Alfred Seymour, Lansing, Mich.; Past 
President Fred A. Roff, Morristown, N. J., and 
Commissioner Clifford E. Peterson, California 
Highway Patrol, have passed on to their reward. 
They will be sadly missed by their colleagues. 


The nation’s No. 1 M. P., Major General Wm. H. 
Maglin, recently named The Provost Marshal 
General, will be one of the featured speakers at 
the Tuesday session. Well known and highly re- 
garded by law enforcement officials, General 
Maglin is assured a warm welcome. 


Delegates again will be offered an opportunity 
to rise early and attend classes in various admin- 
istrative techniques on each of the four days. 
From 7:30 to 9 a. m. a “chief’s school” will be 
conducted by qualified instructors. 


“State Day” is Tuesday, September 15. Mem- 
bers of the IACP State and Provincial Sec- 
tion will hold their annual election of officers, 
lunch together, and discuss subjects and problems 
of primary interest to state enforcement officials. 
General Chairman of the Section, Chief W. J. 
Elliott of the Texas Highway Patrol, is arranging 
the program. 


New York Central System Offers 
IACP Members Conference Travel Aids 


Members, of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police planning to attend the 60th An- 
nual Conference in Detroit, September 13-17, 
have been offered the full cooperation and assist- 
ance of the New York Central Railroad in plan- 
ning itineraries and operating special cars where 
there are sufficient numbers traveling from an 
area. 

“Our representatives in the larger cities and 
in smaller communities along the railroad will be 
glad to provide detailed schedules and fares and 
assist with reservations and ticketing,” writes Mr. 
H. K. Genett, district passenger agent in Wash- 
ington, D.C. “It will be mutually helpful if, when 
making inquiries, your members mention their 
affiliation with the IACP so that we may locate 
them near their friends and in some cases operate 
special cars if there are a sufficient number trav- 
elling.” 


George Burton Holland, 37, Bartlesville, Okla., 
recently was sentenced to 10 years in the Oklaho- 
ma state penitentiary for first degree man- 
slaughter. He was accused of driving the auto- 
mobile which killed a 73-year old woman last 
March. It was believed to be the stiffest penatlty 
ever assessed in the state for an auto death. 
























Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


At the present time, almost every state in the 
union has a well organized, efficient, progressive 
police chiefs association. The newly appointed 
chief is made a member of such group and im- 
mediately becomes interested in its many activ- 
ities and begins to receive the benefits and ad- 
vantages of a well-planned program. Usually he 
is content to accept these enhancements without 
any questions, and rarely does he try to analyze 
his position or endeavor to ascertain just what 
were the factors which resulted in the formation 
of his organization. 

The Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 
is today regarded as one of the strongest and 
outstanding police groups in the country. It has 
an influential, state-wide membership and is con- 
stantly engaged in numerous programs designed 
for the betterment and progress of law enforce- 
ment. 

In July, 1953, the 40th Annual Convention of the 
Association was held in Reading, Pa., and there 
were approximately 600 police officials and their 
families in attendance. Numerous important law 
enforcement matters were discussed, notably the 
unfortunate increase in crime, the lack of strong 
preventive laws in dealing with traffic violations, 
and the undesirable type of smut literature which 
has been flooding the news stands and contri- 
buting in a large measure to juvenile delinquency. 
The press, radio and television gave much at- 
tention to the various issues under discussion, 
and neighboring police associations closely watch- 
ed the resolutions with a view in mind of support- 
ing those which pertained to similar situations 
within their own confines. 

And while the convention rolled along in a well- 
planned, efficient manner, it is interesting to look 
back over the years and review the circumstan- 
ces which resulted in the formation of the present 
PCPA. I believe it was in 1893 that the Inter- 


national Association of Chiefs of Police was first 
founded at a meeting in the City Hall at Chicago. 
There were many Pennsylvania law enforcement 
officers in attendance, and the enthusiasm and 
interest displayed in the formation of the IACP 
made a great impression upon these Keystone 
State representatives. Therefore, when they re- 





IACP Father Of Mauy 
State -¢ssociatious 


By Samuel Siegle, Executive Director 





Samuel Siegle 


turned in 1894 to attend the convention of the 
IACP in Chicago, a group of Pennsylvania police 
chiefs got together and decided they would like 
to organize a group of Pennsylvania law enforce- 
ment officials along similar lines and call them- 
selves the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Associ- 
ation. 

In furtherance of this plan, they met in the 
offices of Benjamin J. Linder, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia Police. Approximately 15 
men were in attendance and history records that 
they had a very enjoyable time taking a sight- 
seeing trip down the Delaware River aboard the 
Philadelphia Police Boat. 


Unfortunately, the then well-known political 
wheel of fortune moved most of the Pennsylvania 
chiefs out of office in 1896, and the PCPA ap- 
parently passed out of existence. Fortunately, 
this was not the case. In June, 1914, during 
another Internatonal Association of Chiefs Con- 
vention held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, various 
Pennsylvania chiefs met aboard the “City of 
Grand Rapids’—among them being Colonel 
Joseph B. Hutchison, police chief, Harrisburg; 
Superintendent Leon B. Day, Police Department, 
Scranton; Chief Charles S. Evans, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Police, South Bethlehem; Chief J. N. 
Tillard, Altoona; Superintendent James Robinson, 
Philadelphia; Chief William F. Detzel, Erie; 
Chief M. W. Swabb, Johnstown; Chief William 
B. Thomas, Jenkintown; Chief G. L. Lever, 
Ogontz; Chief George W. Harder, Williamsport; 
and Chief John Roberts, Wilkes-Barre. 

They revised and started what is today the 
present Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Associa- 
tion. In 1915 they held their Second Annual Con- 
vention at Harrisburg, Pa., elected officers, and 
started a long series of achievements which are 
proudly claimed by the present association. 


We do not know how many other state asso- 


- ciations started in the same manner, but from a 


review of police associations throughout the years, 
there is little doubt that the prestige and accomp- 
lishments of the [ACP prompted the local organi- 
zations to set up similar programs in their own 
states. The Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
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ciation owes a debt of gratitude to the IACP for 
making its own association possible. 

Throughout the years, many of our chiefs have 
been active members of your organization. We 
have been proud to attend your conferences and 
to wear your membership pin. In formulating 
our programs, we have always endeavored to use 
initiative and aggressiveness, but nevertheless 
have always made every effort to conform to the 
policies and suggestions of the International or- 
ganization. 

The Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
in company with all other law enforcement or- 
ganizations in Pennsylvania, looks forward to the 
time when IACP will hold one of its annual con- 
ferences in the state of Pennsylvania, and you 
may be sure that a cordial welcome is extended 
and our wholehearted cooperation assured. 


Selections Made For Traffic Police 
Administration Course At Northwestern 


Thirty-two police officers and two representa- 
tives of the U. S, Air Force have been selected 
to attend the 1953-54 traffic police administra- 
tion course at the Traffic Institute, Northwest- 
ern University, Franklin M. Kreml, Institute di- 
rector has announced. 

Thirty-one of the officers will attend the course 
on awards provided by the Kemper Foundation 
for Traffic Safety, Chicago, and three were de- 
clared eligible to attend as tuition-paying students. 

The two-semester course in police traffic super- 
vision will begin September 24, 1953, and continue 
through June 15, 1954. Designed especially for 
executive and administrative personnel of police 
departments, it will include more than 1,200 hours 
of classroom study, work projects, demonstrations, 
and field study trips. 

The 1953-54 session will be the second course 
in traffic police administration to be conducted 
since it was restored to its original length of nine 
months. After running concurrently with the 
University’s academic year from 1936 through 
the 1941-42 class, the traffic police administration 
course was shortened to four and a half months 
in the fall of 1942, because of the war emergency. 
It remained that length for 10 years. 

The 34 men chosen in nation-wide competition 
for the 1953-54 course represent 21 municipal po- 
lice departments in the continental United States 
and Hawaii, six state police and highway patrol 
organizations, three county police departments, 
and the U. S. Air Force. 

The Kemper Foundation, which has been pro- 
viding funds for police officers to attend the 
Traffic Institute since 1936, gave sixteen $1650 
fellowships and fifteen $500 tuition scholarships 
for the 1953-54 class (Two of the officers will share 
one fellowship and one scholarship). The Kem- 
per Fcundation is sponsored by the Lumbermens 
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Mutual Casualty Company and the American Mo- 
torists Insurance Company. 

Members of the Institute Board of Selection 
which named the award winners were: Daniel R. 
Lang, director of the Evening Division, School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University; Chief 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police, 
vice president of the International Association of 
Chief of Police, and L. W. Hagerup, assistant 
secretary, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, repre- 
senting the Kemper Foundation. 


Kemper fellowship winners were: 

Lt. Donald Meehan, Alhambra, Calif. 

Lt. J. R. Eiland, Montgomery, Ala. 

Ptlm. Ernest V. Grams, Duluth, Minn. 

Set. Arthur S. Maloney, Newport, R. I. 

Lt. Willard A. Leipnitz, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Deputy Chief Jeremiah T. O’Leary, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Lt. David Johnson, Portland, Ore. 

Ptlm. James M. Bannister, Baton Rouge, La. 

Tr. Inv. Charles Fabian, Jackson, Mich. 

Sgt. David J. Keyser, Louisiana State Police 

Trp. Robert P. Shumate, Jr., Maine State Police 

Ptlm. Arnold E. Lehman, Montana Highway Pa- 
trol, to share award with Ptlm. Charles M. 
Kerr, Montana Highway Patrol 

Ptlm. M. R. Wimbish, Mississippi Highway Safety 
Patrol 

Cpl. John T. Higdon, Montgomery County, Md. 

Ptlm. Richard R. Frederick, Arlington County, Va. 

Set. W. E. Timberlake, Ohio State Patrol 

Kemper scholarship winners were: 

Lt. Thomas N. Ryan, Chicago, Ill. 

Set. James E. Larimer, Hammond, Ind. 

Sgt. Thomas A. Wolf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Set. Paul Blubaum, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Ptlm. Charles D. Reese, Omaha, Neb. 

Sgt. Lawrence P. Broussard, Lake Charles, La. 

Ptlm. John J. Blend, Canton, O. 

Set. Paul N. Dixon, Miami, Fla. 

Set. David K. Kelley, Miami, Fla. 

Ptlm. Arthur A. D’Arcangelo, Burlington, Vt. 

Ptlm. John A. Mears, Wellesley, Mass. 

Ptlm. Vernon L. Watkins, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Set. Allen M. Kuest, Washington State Patrol 

(A Honolulu, Hawaii, Police Department officer 

to be named) 

Declared eligible to attend as tuition-paying 
Students: 

Deputy Sheriff John C. Rawlings, Jr., King Coun- 
ty Sheriff’s Office, State of Washington 
(Two U. S. Air Force officers to be named) 

Six hundred and eighty men have attended the 
27 previous courses in traffic police administra- 
tion at the Institute since 1936. They have come 
from more than 200 police agencies in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Republic of Panama, Philippine Is- 
lands, Mexico, Chile, China, Turkey, and Iceland. 
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Among the leading pioneer cities in the field 
of public safety, two-way radio is Miami, Florida, 
with Ben Demby, superintendent of communica- 
tions, serving as the guiding light. This fast- 
growing southern metropolis can rightfully claim 
many firsts in the development of police and fire 
radio systems which are today recognized and ac- 
cepted as indispensable elements of any law en- 
forcement or fire protection organization. 

In the early ’30’s the sudden upswing of the 
city’s growth curve, coincident with the gradual 
return of good times and healthy economic con- 
ditions to the United States, turned the attention 
of the city fathers toward a streamlining of their 
public safety management. Radio communica- 
tions played no minor role in this modernization. 

Radio was first effectively employed in the po- 
lice and fire operations of the city of Miami in 
1933. In this initial system, the transmitter was 
installed on Collins Island, Miami Beach and re- 
motely controlled by police headquarters in down- 
town Miami. Dispatching was accomplished by 
the desk sergeant, lieutenant or any other officer 
who might be in headquarters at the time. 

Starting in a small way and with a limited 
budget, maintenance of nine one-way patrol cars 
was handled on a lease basis with a local electric 
company. This method of operation was con- 
tinued until the end of 1935—tthe year that mark- 
ed the beginning of a new era in city management. 

On December 5, 1935, a communications bureau 
was established within the police department and 
was the first police communications system offi- 
cially operated by the city of Miami. The new bu- 
reau, inaugurated with the approval of the city 
commission at the recommendation of the Direc- 
tor of Public Safety, then Andrew J. Kavanaugh 
(now superintendent of public safety in Wilming- 
ton, Del.), had appointed as its chief operator 
in charge of administrative and technical duties 
Ben C. Demby, a young traffic patrolman. From 





Wianmt's WModeru 
Radio System 


By Robert Cotter, Engineering Aide 
Division of Communications 


City of Miami, Florida 


Author Robert Cotter operates the front 
mount Uni-Channel installed in a Miami 


Division of Communications utility car. 


this point on, the story of communications in the 
city of Miami might well be the story of Ben 
Demby. 

Though consisting of only 12 mobile units, the 
new communications bureau handled approxima- 
tely 14,000 calls during its first year of operation. 
The new bureau was to accomplish an analytical 
study of the operations and needs, including 
equipment complement, which would lead to a 
mature city radio system. With handmade equip- 
ment, the first transmissions of the newly created 
bureau were emitted on January 5, 1936. Through 
tedious experiments, under the direction of the 
chief of the bureau, continuing two-way mobile 
tests were conducted for the mayor, city commis- 
sioners, city manager-director of public safety and 
chief of police. By October of that year the test 
phase had proceeded to the point where city man- 
agement felt justified in authorizing expansion 
of the bureau. 

By this time units of the fire department had 
been equipped, giving the Miami Fire Department 
the distinction of being the first metropolitan 
fire department in the United States to be fully 
equipped with two-way radio. Today, 471 fire- 
men are organized in 22 combat companies, in- 
cluding 9 engine companies, 6 truck companies, 
4 chemical companies, 2 hose companies and a 
rescue squad. All fire apparatus is radio-equipped. 
According to Fire Chief Henry Chase: “Time is 
the most precious element in fire fighting effi- 
ciency, far beyond the dollars which good commu- 
nications cost.” 

Upon completion of installation of mobile two- 
way radio units in the police and fire departments, 
the resultant increase in efficiency demonstrated 
by both departments encouraged the use of two- 
way radio to extend throughout the Dade County 
civil operations, including the Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment and other surrounding municipal law en- 
forcement agencies. Early 1944 saw another first 
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Ben Demby, superintendent of communications 
for the city of Miami, a member of the Associated 
Police Communications Officers since 1937, co- 
ordinates a recent civil defense exercise via a 
handie-talkie portable radiophone. 


added to the record of the Miami Police Depart- 
ment with two-way radio installations successful- 
ly installed to coordinate and dispatch solo mo- 
torcycle units for the first time in any metropol- 
itan service in the United States. 

By March, 1944 the reputation of the Police 
Communications Bureau had matured to the point 
where the city commission appointed a third and 
separate division to its department of public safe- 
ty, to be known as the Communications Division 
with its supervisor appointed to hold the rank of 
superintendent. Ben Demby, naturally, was ap- 
pointed to the post. 

By this time, the operation was big. The re- 
sponsibilities were sizeable and the planning had 
taken on an even greater aggressive and progres- 
sive attitude.. Ben Demby had proved his point— 
two-way radio was an essential element of public 
safety administration, law enforcement and fire 
protection. The activity had outgrown its shops; 
its plans took on the need for a formal engineer- 
ing approach. The system had grown beyond the 
level of basic planning and had gotten into the 
area which was now inherently technical and de- 
manded more academic support. The basic com- 
munication plan was mature. The organizational 
problems and growing pains had been mastered. 
Now the problems were technological. 

There were interference problems attendant 
upon use of the low frequency bands heretofore 
allocated for public safety usage by the Federal 
Communications Commission. There were skip 
problems, with police departments all the way 
across the country receiving Miami calls and vice 
versa. There were noise problems with manmade 
noises interfering seriously with emergency com- 
munications. 

The 150 me frequency band was looked toward 
as the possible solution to the interference prob- 
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lem. Lengthy tests were conducted under the 
supervision of Mr. Demby, using new equipment 
developed by Motorola’s Communications and 
Electronics Division. Though many leading en- 
gineers of the country took a dim view of effective 
mobile operations in the frequency range above 
100 mc, the Miami tests proved successful and in 
1944 the city of Miami was granted the first li- 
cense in the United States authorizing the instal- 
lation and operation of mobile radio equipment 
above 100 me. 

At the present time, the city of Miami operates 
more than 350 mobile units in the 152-162 me 
band using six frequencies to cover the entire 
Dade County area in coordinating its city oper- 
ations plus a number of municipalities throughout 
the county servicing the Dade County Shefiff’s 
Office, road patrol, Dade County Police and other 
governmental agencies. 

In 1948, tabulation of transmissions was initi- 
ated. During that year, 1,074,000 radio calls were 
completed. Traffic has mounted steadily. This 
year, 1953, an estimated 3,500,000 calls will be 
transmitted over the Miami radio system. This 
averages over six calls per minute or approxi- 
mately 9 seconds per transmission. Mr. Demby 
attributes much of this remarkable performance 
and efficiency to his staff of female dispatchers. 
The girls seem to stand the pace much better than 
aman. Long hours of heavy but routine traffic 
are not palatable to the male dispatcher. To max- 
imize efficiency and job interest, and to minimize 
fatigue and trained personnel shortages, the girls 
work rotating shifts in the communications center 
serving as radio dispatchers, teletype, IBM, and 
switchboard operators. 

The dispatchers have close supervision at all 
times with their work carefully systematized. In 





The personal car of Superintendent Demby is 
a communications center on wheels. Shown here 
is the complex installation which enables Mr. 
Demby to operate in any of the four networks in- 
stalled in the county area—city police and fire, 
county and civil defense. 
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All primary transmitter and receiver equip- 
ment for the Miami-Dade County communications 
system is installed at the Orange Bowl on the out- 
skirts of Miami. Included in the installation is 
the 450 me point-to-point control link tieing in 
the Homestead, Fla., Police Department with the 
Miami-Dade County system. A gasoline engine 
driven emergency power supply powers all equip- 
ment in event of primary AC line failure. 


police work for example, the complaint sergeant 
receives all calls directly. The call to be radio dis- 
patched is recorded on a log card together with 
complete instructions and moved into the dispat- 
cher by conveyor belt. The officer retains full 
control without having the burden of routine dis- 
patching. The performance record is proof of the 
efficiency of such a procedure. 

Over a year ago, Miami launched the latest of 
its many innovations in public safety radio, the 
first municipal 450 mec system. To relieve con- 
gestion in the 160 mc range, Miami, with assist- 
ance from engineers of Motorola Inc., conducted 
mobile two-way radio tests employing 450 me 
equipment. The survey proved the feasibility of 
municipal two-way radio operating in this prac- 
tically unoccupied band. 

For some time now, a highly successful point-to- 
point 450 me radio control circuit has been in and 
operating between Miami and Homestead, Flori- 
da, 30 miles away. Continued tests have been so 
favorable that a broad program of complete 
changeover of the city police from 160 mc to the 
new 450 mc equipment is already under way. 

Long a pacemaker in the field of public safety 
radio, Miami continues to be progressive. Radio 
instruction is included in the curriculums of the 
Police Academy and Fire School. Operating pro- 
cedures, code alphabets and radio technique are 
instilled in the recruit so that he may efficiently 
use one of the most important tools he will have 
to work with. Radio is indeed a prime element of 
metropolitan public safety management as exem- 
plified by the city of Miami, Florida, Division of 
Communications. 





One In Six Cars Have Faulty Brakes 


Annual Safety Check Program Shows 


“The result. of four weeks of ‘Safety-Checks’ 
of vehicle condition has revealed that one vehicle 
of every six checked has brakes in poor to danger- 
ous condition,” said W. F. Hufstader, chairman of 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee, 
and vice president of General Motors, in announc- 
ing results of the annual “Check Your Car 
(Truck)-Check Accidents” program. 

“The condition of brakes this year,” Mr. Huf- 
stader added, “is far worse than reported in any 
previous ‘Safety-Check’ program. Brakes that 
are not maintained in safe operating condition are 
a threat to drivers and pedestrians alike.” 

He pointed out that although the over-all con- 
dition of vehicles is slightly better than the 1952 
“Safety-Check”’ report, one out of every four ve- 
hicles checked was in need of maintenance atten- 
tion to one or more parts affecting safe operation. 


“With more than 53 million vehicles crowding 
inadequate streets and highways, and traffic ac- 
cidents and deaths running ahead of last year,” 
he said, “every driver must assume individual re- 
sponsibility to maintain his vehicle in safe oper- 
ating condition at all times.” 

The “Safety-Check” program was conducted 
during the month of May by the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council. Results were ob- 
tained on the basis of “Safety-Checks” made by 
1,755 automobile, truck and tire dealers in all sta- 
tes, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. Ten 
items affecting safe vehicle operation were in- 
cluded in the spot check of 423,533 vehicles 
Heading the list of ten items checked and need- 
ing maintenance attention for safe vehicle oper- 
ation were: brakes—one out of six; front lights— 
one out of 11; rear lights—one out of 13; steering 
—one out of 13, and exhaust system—one out 
of 14. 


MUNICIPAL YEARBOOK AVAILABLE 


The Municipal Year Book 1953, twentieth edi- 
tion of the standard handbook published annually 
by the International City Managers’ Association, 
is now available from the publishers. 

The American City magazine has this comment 
on the publication: “The Municipal Year Book is 
probably the most valuable and useful single re- 
ference source on municipal government trends 
and activities in the United States. The infor- 


’ mation is highly organized so. as to be immedi- 


ately on tap when particular municipal problems 
arise.” 

The book sells for $10 and is available from the 
International City Managers’ Association, 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago 37, III. 
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| Legal 4eud Moral 


By Edward J. Allen 


Chief of Police 


Youngstown, Ohio 


It has been well said that men commonly think 
according to their inclinations, speak according 
to their learning and imbibed opinions, but gen- 
erally act according to custom. But custom and 
principle are not necessarily synonymous, and the 
same may be said of justice and legality. 

Yet principle, particularly moral principle, must 
always be preferred to custom, for it alone can 
attain moral justice. Customs are relative, mut- 
able, changing with the shifting winds of expe- 
diency.. Moral principle is a compass, forever 
fixed and forever true. If education, politics and 
commerce fail to adhere to this eternal truth, law 
enforcement must stand as the last restraining 
wall against the force and power of the floodtide 
that would engulf the nation. Even Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes recognized that when principle is 
forsaken for expediency, and the “power of either 
sapital or labor is extended in such a way as to 
attack the life of the community, those who seek 
their private interest at such cost are public ene- 
mies and should be dealt with as such.” 

Were we, as a whole people, to follow the advice 
of the learned justice, there would indeed be a 
revision of the names of the Public Enemy lists. 
If it is true, as we are constantly advised, that 
organized crime, cannot exist without the con- 
donation, if not the active participation, of poli- 
tical leaders, does it not then logically follow that 
such leaders are the real culprits, and those who 
operate with their consent and approval, merely 
the line functionaries? It makes little difference 
whether those behind the scenes are only weak or 
uninformed, rather than crooked, since the net 
result is the same. Such leaders, whether in poli- 
tics, commerce, labor, or education, have no right 
in such positions, or, to repeat the words of Justice 
Holmes, should be exposed as public enemies. 

Where other leadership has failed law enforce- 
ment should insist upon its sworn duty, “law en- 
forcement.” Ah, but this endangers position, pre- 
stige, appropriations, popularity, and thus, too 
often, even we forsake moral principle and con- 
form supinely to “custom.” One does not investi- 
gate or bring to trial leaders in these various 
fields of endeavor with the same temerity that 
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Chief Allen 


one investigates and arrests Joe Doakes for lesser 
offenses. 

Because of our own timidity we often stand 
by and watch organized crime take over even 
legitimate enterprises, all the while lamenting 
why “George” doesn’t do something about it. 
Some of the more ardent readers of The Police 
Chief may recall an article of mine two years ago 
which stated that the Mafia was already proceed- 
ing to take over the vending machine business in 
the country. This plan contemplated not only the 
operational end, but also the labor field, insofar 
as vending machines are concerned. The ciga- 
rette machines and the juke boxes are presently 
pretty much under their control and the end is 
not yet. 

Locally, the boss of the Vending Machine Em- 
ployees Council (affiliated AFL) is a former 
White Slaver. Under this union title are two 
other locals of the AFL, one an electric and the 
other a teamster’s local. It was heartening to 
read that the top echelon of AFL leadership made 
this forthright statement recently anent the dock 
scandals in the Longshoreman’s union: “Union 
representatives with criminal records cannot be 
tolerated in any official capacity and. . . .must be 
immediately removed from all positions of author- 
ity in your organization.” 

Sounds wonderful when you read it, but that 
pronouncement was made back in February, and 
representatives with criminal records still func- 
tion arrogantly in Youngstown in the vending 
machine field. 

Mr. David Bubisky in an editorial in his union 
publication, Justice, also came out swinging: “One 
union’s failure to fight corrupters, whether poli- 
tical or racketeer, injures all unions.” To this 
we can all say Amen, and devoutly wish that there 
were more hard hitters and fewer shadow boxers 
in the union leadership. 

For example, in 1950 a citizen who was not 
“approved” by the local boss of the Teamster’s 
Union entered the juke box business. He had a 
few machines placed and found them picketed by 
the union. Appealing to the courts, the citizen 
was successful in obtaining a court order prohib- 
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iting the picketing. Then his troubles really be- 
gan. The business places using his machines 
were “stink-bombed.” This is a creosote bomb 
thrown in a mason jar, sometimes called an acid 
bomb. The citizen, who by this time understood 
that he was not wanted in the juke box business, 
visited the boss of the Teamster’s union, to find 
out why. He was bluntly told that he just was 
not wanted, period. He appealed to the- county 
chairman of the controlling political party and 
arranged a meeting, with the chairman acting as 
mediator. No soap. The union boss was ada- 
mant: Get out of the juke box business! Mr. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The following editorial from a Youngstown, O., 
newspaper, is a fine, and, more important, deserved 
tribute to Chief Edward J. Alien, author of the ac- 
companying article on Justice—Legal and Moral. 
But it also points to a growing number of law en- 
forcement officials who forego pleasanter jobs, bet- 
ter salaries, and a longer life expectancy to remain 
in police work. Many of them could not put into 
words why this should be so, nor can we, but we 
hope one day public awareness of this factor may 
bring a little more praise and appreciation and a 
little less criticism and aspersion to meritorious in- 
dividual police officers everywhere. 


Some people may say that Police Chief Edward 
J. Allen is foolish to refuse the chieftainship at Palm 
Springs, Calif., in order to remain in Youngstown. 
Actually he has assured his self-respect and the re- 
spect of others, for the rest of his life, whatever may 
be his lot. Also he has given Youngstowners a reason 
to think better of their home town. 

Mr. Allen’s tenure here is uncertain. Probably he 
would be ousted if Mayor Henderson should be de- 
feated for re-election next fall. By contrast his office 
under the Palm Springs manager form of govern- 
ment woult be secure as long as he was able to 
handle the job—and he is still a young man. 

The California post would be much more pleasant. 
not only because of the milder climate, more beau- 
tiful surroundings, and freedom from political dis- 
putes, but also because the duties would be much 
less onerous. Palm Springs is a comparatively small 
town, and protection of its wealthy homes from 
burglary is the major police problem. Presumably 
it is a more favorable place to rear children. The 
police chief’s pay is higher than it is here. 

Yet Chief Allen declines the offer because, as he 
says: “Mayor Henderson and the good people of 
Youngstown have given me their loyal support and 
friendship to an exceptional degree. These are treas- 
ures I am reluctant to voluntarily surrender. I am 
pleased and happy to continue in service here.” 

Probably Mr. Allen was influenced also by a desire 
to avoid any appearance of “running out” under fire, 
now that his campaign against obscene publications 
has been challenged by a suit in federal court. 

The chief takes a loss in material things. He will 
be rewarded, however, in the intangibles he mentions, 
and in others. He will always feel satisfaction at 
having refused to desert, in the middle of a cam- 
paign, the mayor and the “good people” who had 
supported him. He may well have considered the 
counsel of the Book he cherishes: “For what shall 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suf- 
fer the loss of his onw soul?” 

Mr. Allen’s choice gives Youngstowners something 
to think about .... Perhaps the rest of us should 
think better of our town and resolve to be as loyal 
to it as this recent stranger who has made Youngs- 
town history and is now a part of it. 
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Citizen also had some courage and said he intend- 
ed to stay. Within a matter of weeks, as he was 
getting out of his car near his home one night, 
he was set upon by four thugs, beaten mercilessly 
and spent weeks recuperating. When he was 
able to open his eyes, he saw the light, and got 
out of the juke box business. 

Again, there was peace on the juke-box front. 
But at what price? The citizen did not come im- 
mediately to the police department, and only after 
many interviews did he finally reveal the whole 
story, and this, some two years later, after an- 
other incident involving the same kind of bomb- 
ing. This time the bombs (acid bombs) were 
thrown through the windows of two of their own 
union members, and in one instance landed on 
the back and bed of the wife of one of the mem- 
bers who was nursing an infant baby at 3 o’clock 
in the morning. The two union members revealed 
to the police investigators how they had been 
harassed and threatened by union “goons” as 
they referred to them, for questioning the right 
of the union leadership to raise dues without con- 
sultation and vote of the membership. They also 
asked to see the books and to have a public audit 
made. The bombings, according to the two team- 
sters, were the final warning to “keep their 
mouths shut.” During the ensuing investigation, 
a notorious local racketeer visited one of the union 
members and tried to “persuade” him not to talk 
with the police about the matter. This racket 
figure is operating the cigarette machines, not 
the juke boxes. So noisome became the stench 
that the union sent in an “investigator” to learn 
and report the facts. 

Since the report of the bombings, statements of 
the victims, etc., were in the police files, one would 
naturally assume that any investigator, however 
inexperienced, would go directly to the police de- 
partment and examine the record. However, al- 
though the “investigator” was here for several 
weeks, he never once came to the department to 
see the reports, and even now cannot know that 
there is such an official record since in his final 
report he said he “read it in a newspaper.” Nei- 
ther did he learn of the activities of the local 
union leader in denying a citizen his inherent 
right to engage in private enterprise in his own 
community, nor of the supine weak political 
leadership that shrugged and opined that nothing 
could be done about it. 

This union leader, incidentally, was the one 
with which the police department would be stuck, 
if we had permitted the police department to be- 
come affiliated with it. Even-so, in opposing the 
unionization of the department, we had to go to 
court for a decision. The local city council, by 
unanimous vote, and without comment, passed an 
ordinance permitting the unionization of the po- 
lice department over the executive order of the 
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chief of police, expressly forbidding their affilia- 
tion with a labor union. Of course, for taking 
such a stand one exposes himself to the epithet 
of “anti-unionism.” This of course is nonsense. 
We merely insist that unions, as well as other or- 
ganizations, obey the law, and should not attempt 
to “organize” law enforcement. 

Of more recent date, the vending machine labor 
practices are being studied by a congressional! 
committee. The committee was recently in De- 
troit, but found the union boss there too ‘nervous”’ 
to testify. Victor Reisel, a most competent and 
courageous labor columnist states that to “know 
the story of Detroit music boxes is to know it in 
100 other cities.” Witnesses there told also of 
acid bombings and old fashioned “or else” threats. 
Mr. Reisel states that.all of this is a challenge to 
the Teamster’s new president, Mr. David Beck, 
whom we have reason to believe is sincere in his 
efforts to reconstruct his union on respectable, 
law abiding lines. We would suggest however, as 
proof of that sincerety, he re-examine the ‘“Vend- 
ing Machine” union in Youngstown, personally 
or else send an investigator who knows how to 
investigate, and does not totally ignore vital police 
information and reports. 

This is a billion dollar a year business and 
seems to be getting more and more tied up with 
an undesirable element which will eventually ruin 
the union itself, even as it has already contami- 
nated it in many instances. 

It is impossible for freedom to exist, and for 
each of us to enjoy its fruits, unless there is social 
organization to mete out moral justice. And when 
the top echelon fails in this duty are they not 
also guilty of the crimes, committed by their un- 
derlings? The French proverb puts it: Whoever 
profits from a crime is guilty of it. Only one 
thing is necessary: an adherence to moral prin- 
ciples, despite personal consequences. Ben Frank- 
lin, once considered a man of wisdom, said: He 
who shall introduce into public affairs the prin- 
ciples of primitive Christianity will change the 
face of the world! 


DRIVER EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


A National Conference on Driver Education 
will be conducted Nov. 15-18 at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Administered by the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the conference has these objectives: (1) to 
examine and revise the 1949 policies and recom- 
mendations for high school programs; (2) to de- 
velop similar guides for driver education pro- 
grams for adults and out-of-school youth, and (3) 
to'explore further the problems in teacher prepa- 
ration and research, as they relate to driver edu- 
cation. 

Attendance will be on an invitational basis. 
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Transport Institute Study Shows 
Toll Roads Pay Their Way And More 

Turnpike drivers are paying fees equivalent to 
approximately a 20 cent per gallon gasoline tax. 
The average charge of one cent a mile paid by 
drivers of passengers cars on limited-access toll 
roads is as much as such a tax. 

The American Society of Planning Officials 
reports that a recent study by the Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering, Univer- 
sity of California, demonstrates that existing toll 
roads have more than paid for themselves. How- 
ever, the Institute concludes that using tolls to 
finance superhighways is neither feasible nor 
desirable in many parts of the United States be- 
cause of such factors as insufficient traffic, com- 
peting free roads, and alternative methods of fi- 
nancing new highways. 

Bringing American roads up to reasonable 
standards will require annual expenditures of 
more than five billion dollars for the next 15 
years. Highway expenditures of federal, state 
and local governments have been less than 1.5 
billion dollars annually. Toll roads are one way 
to raise the needed money. 

Large trucks pay more than six cents a mile 
to use some turnpike facilities. On such facilities 
as the Pennsylvania Turnpike, gentle grades, 
lower total rise and fall, and elimination of traffic 
bottlenecks result in savings in fuel, drivers’ 
wages and rental value of trucks. The savings to 
truckers are greater than total toll charges. 

Drivers of passenger cars make proportionally 
smaller operating savings by using turnpikes. 
However, the turnpikes are important savers of 
time. Fatality rates per hundred million vehicle 
miles are lower on turnpikes than on parallel free 
roads, through accidents on these high-speed 
throughways are usually more serious. 

In 1952, the average daily traffic on all major 
United States turnpikes exceeded the original 
estimates. The Colorado Turnpike was handling 
4,600 vehicles rather than the 3,300 estimated. 
The Pennsylvania Turnpike carried 11,000 vehi- 
cles per day as opposed to the estimate of 6,000. 
Instead of the 8,300 vehicles estimated for the 
New Jersey Turnpike, there was a daily average 
of 20,000. Actual revenues, both gross and net, 
were in practically all cases larger than estimated 
revenues. All the turnpikes were earning suffi- 
cient money to meet their bond obligations. 





New York City’s black-lettered yellow back- 
ground Stop-signs at intersections are to be re- 
piaced with a white background sign with letters 
in red reflector sheeting. According to officials 
of the Department of Traffic, the new signs have 
much higher visibility and are more easily dif- 
ferentiated from other traffic signs used on the 
streets.—U. S. Municipal News. 
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Two Operational Level Courses 
Scheduled At Northwestern Institute 


Two operational level short courses for police— 
one is “basic training” in police traffic work, the 
other is specialized training in directing an en- 
forcement program—will be offered this fall at 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
in Evanston, II. 

The first, the Police Traffic Training Course 
(Introduction to Police Traffic Supervision), will 
be offered September 14 to October 2. 

The second, the Traffic Law Enforcement Unit 
Course, will be held October 6 to 23. 

Gerald O’Connell, Traffic Institute director of 
training, says the Police Traffic Training Course 
gives “a broad picture of the field of traffic super- 
vision and accident prevention, identifying the 
essential police functions and their relationships, 
and providing a framework into which police offi- 
cers may fit the experience they have—thus dis- 
covering any gaps in that experience.” 

Mr. O’Connell suggests police departments send 
to this course the “man or men you want to play 
a key role in your traffic division set-up. It mey 
be the chief, the traffic commander, a sergeant, 
or a promising patrolman being groomed to re- 
place a retiring officer.” 

The Traffic Law Enforcement Unit Course is 
described by the Institute’s director of training as 
“a specialized course for the man who will direct 
your enforcement program. He may be the chief, 
the commanding officer of the traffic division or 
subdivision, supervisory officer of an enforce- 
ment unit, or a man slated for such assignment.” 

“The enforcement course,” Mr. O’Connell says, 
“will give him what he needs to know to make the 
best possible use of the manpower available for 
enforcement of the traffic laws in your commu- 
nity.” 

Mr. O’Connell offered help to police depart- 
ments in planning their training programs. He 
said, “if police departments write or call us, we 
will be glad to help them decide which course or 
combination of courses will best meet their par- 
ticular needs.” 

Both courses are part of a series of integrated 
short courses developed by the Institute to train 
key police personnel in specific traffic functions. 

Subjects in the Police Traffic Training Course 
include: 

The Traffic Problem. Police Organization and 
Management. Basic Police Traffic Responsibil- 
ities, such as accident investigation, enforcement, 
and directing traffic. Essential Supporting Ac- 
tivity within Police Traffic Work, such as records 
systems, training, preparing cases for court. Traf- 
fic Law. Activity.Which is Supplementary to 
Police Traffic Supervision, such as Traffic En- 
gineering and Traffic Safety Education. Course 
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is conducted in classroom lectures, group confer- 
ences, class discussions and field exercises. 

Subjects in the Traffic Law Enforcement Unit 
include: 


Highway traffic and the police. Nature and 
causes of traffic accidents. Information and Ac- 
tivity Basic to Traffic Patrol and Enforcement— 
What the officer must know before starting out 
to enforce the law. Traffic enforcement patrol 


techniques. Principles of traffic law. Pursuit 
of violators. Dealing with the violator. Issuing 
traffic citations and making arrests. Enforce- 


ment of parking violations. Assisting the prose- 
cution. Administration and Supervision of Police 
Traffic Law Enforcement—Planning and coor- 
dinating the program. Organization for traffic 
law enforcement. Enforcement policies. Quality 
and quantity of enforcement. Selection and train- 
ing of enforcement officers. Making selective as- 
signments. Keep records of enforcement activity. 
Supervising enforcement personnel and activity. 
Evaluating effectiveness of the enforcement pro- 
gram. 

Since it was founded in 1936, nearly 4,000 po- 
lice officers, traffic engineers, traffic court judges 
and prosecutors, driver training instructors, mo- 
tor vehicle fleet supervisors, chief driver license 
examiners, and military personnel have attended 
short courses, conferences and seminars at the 
Traffic Institute. 


Walt Disney’s growing concern over the tragic 
traffic death toll reaped annually on our high- 
ways and in our cities prompted him to produce 
“Motor Mania’’-—a different kind of film. This 
seven-minute, technicolor picture undertakes to 
cast the powerful spotlight of penetrating humor 
on the two basic causes of our national traffic 
safety problem: the average motorist and the 
average pedestrian. 

The Oakland, Calif., Police Department has 
made “Motor Mania” prescribed viewing for all 
participants in its traffic violators’ school. Two 
prints of the film are in constant use by the public 
information sections of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment, as well as the California Highway Pa- 
trol. Industrial firms are integrating it into their 
safety programs and schools are now beginning 
to use the film widely as part of driver education 
courses. 

Eighty rental libraries across the nation will 
distribute prints of the film at the modest rental 
fee of $3.00. Meanwhile, interested officials may 
address a request for use of the 16 mm “Motor 
Mania,” stating preferred and alternate date of 
showing, to Walt Disney Productions, Non-Theat- 
rical Film Division, 2400 W. Alameda Ave., Bur- 
bank, California. 
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Kids and shooting just naturally go 
together. Every day, on television and 
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about shooting and hear and see Wild 
West stories. Naturally, they want to 
shoot ...it’s long been an American 
tradition. The big job is to train them to 
shoot the right way—in the right places. 
Western and Winchester, like most all 
sporting firearms and ammunition com- 
panies, are exacting every effort to pro- 
vide instructions to help young people 
learn the proper way to shoot. When you 
get a chance, why not help guide them too? 
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The IACP Traffic Law Enforcement Award 
to California was presented July 9 by Chief John 
D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., (left) to Governor 
Earl Warren who accepted on behalf of the Cali- 
fornia Higway Patrol. 

California was awarded first prize in the Big 
States group in traffic law enforcement for 1952. 
Chief Holstrom, fifth vice president of the IACP, 
made the presentation in a ceremony in the gov- 
ernor’s office in Sacramento. This was one of 
the first of the IACP award presentation cere- 
monies being conducted this summer in the win- 
ning cities and states. 





Northeastern States’ Safety Program 
Saves 64 Lives In First Month 


Sixty-four fewer deaths occurred in automo- 
bile accidents during June in the northeastern 
area, where the nation’s first regional highway 
speed control program went into effect on June 
1 for the summer period, than there were in the 
same month last year, the program’s sponsors 
announced today. 

During the month 414 persons were killed in 
accidents in the 11-state area from Maine to Mary- 
land following simultaneous proclamation by the 
governors of these states of the highway ‘“slow- 


down” during the period of vacation travel. In. 


June of 1952 a total of 478 fatalities occurred 
on the region’s highways, according to James R. 
Barrett, chairman of the Northeastern State Safe- 
ty Coordinators, the sponsoring group, who is 
chief of the Police Bureau of New York State’s 
Division of Safety at Albany. 

Six states reported fewer deaths last month 
than in June a year ago, he said. These states 
had an aggregate drop of 80 in the number of per- 
sons killed on their highways. In the five other 
states there were 16 more deaths than in June, 
1952. 

Mr. Barrett said that it is too soon to appraise 
the effect of the northeastern states’ speed control 
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program, but he termed the drop in the area’s 
total fatalities during June “both encouraging 
and seemingly significant.” He added that the 
region’s downward turn in fatality experience 
came’ after the 11 states had reported a net in- 
crease of 207 deaths in the first five months this 
year over the totals in the same period a year 
ago. 

During the January-May period this year eight 
northeastern states had an aggregate increase of 
218 traffic fatalities compared with the first five 
months of 1952. New Jersey and Rhode Island 
reported declines in the first five months this 
year of one and five deaths, respectively, while 
New Hampshire had the same number of fatal- 
ities in the identical 1952 period. 

Five states had increases ranging from 26 to 
44 over the 1952 five-month period, he pointed 
out, in stressing that as a whole fatalities had 
been running far heavier in the greater part of 
the region before the “slowdown” program went 
into effect—at a time when traffic deaths or- 
dinarily rise in most states. 

The area’s June fatality experience represent- 
ed a 13 per cent decline from the 1952 total, Mr. 
Barrett said. This contrasts with a 10 per cent 
rise in the region’s accident deaths during the 
first five months this year over 1952. 

Comparisons of the June fatality experience 
in the 11 states in 1953 and 1952 follow: 


State June 1953 June 1952 
Connecticut. .......:.:...... 17 16 
Delaware ................. 1] 9 
Maine ....... Ae 10 12 
Maryland ............. 40 19 
Massachusetts : 3 37 
New Hampshire ....... 7 3 
New Jersey ......... : 56 66 
ING@W. OEE. ..;......-.....- 149 153 
Pennsylvania Me: 70 118 
Rhode Island ........... 7 f 
i en ; | 11 


California attributes about one-fifth of the 
state’s traffic accident troubles to the drinking 
driver. The California Highway Patrol noted 
that a new report covering a 12-month period 
shows drivers who had been drinking figured 
in about 20 per cent of the total number of fatal 
and injury accidents in which a similar percen- 
tage of the total deaths and injuries occurred. 
On basis of 1952 statistics, about 725 deaths and 
more than 20,000 injuries last year were caused 
by drinking drivers. Men are overwhelmingly 
the worst offenders—out of 14,000 “had been 
drinking” drivers involved in fatal or injury ac- 
cidents, 92 per cent were men. Ages of drink- 
ing drivers involved in accidents ranged from 19 
to over 65, with the greatest per cent in the 25-34 
age group and the 35-44 bracket running second. 
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is loaded with Peters service ammunition. ammunition in the world than Peters. 

When everything depends on one split second— Send today for your free copy of the new folder 
you can depend on Peters cartridges. That’s why describing the Peters line of pistol and revolver am- 
police departments of leading cities, as well as the munition. Drop a post card or letter to: Law Enforce- 
nation’s foremost law-enforcement agencies, specify ment Officers’ Section, Peters Cartridge Division, 
Peters police service ammunition as standard. Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


“Police Match,” “High Velocity” and “Highway Patrol” are trademarks of the Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

















BOOK REVIEW 








(Reprinted from Rocky Mountain Law Review) 


Judge And ‘Prosecutor In Traffic Court. A 
symposium, the joint product of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois: Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, 1951. Pp. xix, 345. $5.00. 


Although few Americans ever see the higher 
courts in operation, each year about one person 
in eight is summoned to appear before a traffic 
court.’ Naturally, therefore, the average citizen 
forms his opinion of the administration of justice 
in the United States by what he sees and hears 
about the courts handling traffic cases. It is 
obviously of great importance for public confi- 
dence in our judiciary that the judges who man 
these courts be persons of high calibre and pos- 
sessed of a proper understanding of their impor- 
tant functions. Unfortunately, in the past such 
judges seem to have been the exception rather 
than the rule. 


There is another, perhaps even more vital, 
reason why traffic courts should function at a 
high level—namely, to promote traffic safety on 
the streets and highways. In the last decade as 
many as 30,000 to 40,000 Americans died every 
year in traffic accidents. It is the thesis of the 
book under review that proper adjudication by 
the courts of traffic violation cases, together with 
intelligent police work. effective functioning of 
the prosecutor’s office, and a close relationship to 
the state’driver licensing agency, will go far to 
minimize this appalling death toll. A dominant 
theme of the book is effective enforcement through 
cooperation between the judge, the police, the 
prosecutor and the driver licensing authority. 


This book is the work of a number of authors 
who have lectured to traffic judges and prose- 
cutors at various traffic court conferences held 
throughout the country and conducted under the 
auspices of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University and the American Bar Association. 
The work benefits from the opportunity available 
to the authors to become familiar with the prob- 
lems which most concerned the judges and pro- 
secutors attending these conferences. The result 
is a very practical book, principally for traffic 


4“Traffice court” is, strictly speaking something of a misnomer. 
In most states, traffic violations are heard by courts which adjudi- 
cate civil and criminal cases of various kinds, including but not 
limited to traffic cases. These courts are usually called justice of 
the peace courts in rural areas, and municipal courts (or city courts 
wv police courts) in cities and towns. In most large cities, however, 
with several municipal judges, it is common to set aside a branch 
of the municipal court to hear tratfic cases exclusively. In a very 
few cities, there are actuslly traffic courts in the strict sense, i. e., 
courts created especially for the adjudication of traffic violations 
and having jurisdiction over no other cases. 
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court judges, but, to a lesser degree, for those 
prosecutors who take part in traffic violation 
cases. 


This book begins with a discussion of the effect 
of good traffic law enforcement on traffic safety, 
and it suggests that the weakest link in the chain 
of traffic safety at-present is the traffic court. 
A chapter deals with the role of the police in traf- 
fic law enforcement, stressing the need for co- 
operation between the judge and the police. There 
is next a chapter on administrative problems of 
traffic courts, including such matters as traffic 
violations bureaus, records and statistics, and 
court personnel. The chapter on procedure in 
traffic courts contains many valuable sugges- 
tions for traffic judges. Another chapter con- 
siders at some length the function of the prose- 
cutor in traffic violation cases. 


Several well-written chapters devoted to the 
legal problems often encountered in traffic cases 
should be particularly helpful to the many traffic 
judges who are not trained lawyers. One of these 
chapters deals with the difficult problems of law 
and proof involved in such traffic violations as 
reckless driving, leaving the scene of an accident, 
and driving under the influence of alcohol. An- 
other chapter considers the law of arrest and the 
use of a police complaint in lieu of an arrest. Two 
chapters are concerned with chemical tests for 
intoxication, one with the practical aspects of the 
tests, the other with the rules of law as to the ad- 
missibility of evidence of the results of the tests. 
A chapter is devoted to skidmarks as evidence of 
speed. 


With an eye to traffic safety rather than pun- 
ishment, and stressing cooperation between the 
judge and the driver licensing agency, the last 
part of the book deals with the problem of proper 
penalties to be imposed by the judge upon those 
convicted of traffic violations. 


As this somewhat incomplete outline of the 
book indicates, Judge and Prosecutor in Traffic 
Court should be extremely useful in aiding any 
traffic judge to increase the effectiveness of his 
court.” And, as the book constantly stresses, it 
is of great importance for public morale and for 
traffic safety that the traffic court operate at a 
high level of fairness and efficiency. 


Austin W. Scott, Jr* 


*Associate Professor of Law, University of Colorado. 

“In this connection, there is another earlier work on traffic courts 
which should also be on the desk of every traffic judge: George 
Warren, Traffic Courts (1942), 280 pp., $4.00, published by the 
National Conference of Judicial Councils, 744 Broad Street, Newark 


2, N. J. This book was written after a thorough nation-wide survey 
of traffic courts in the United States. It stresses the various defects 
discovered in the operation of traffic courts and suggests various 
means for improving these courts. While there is a little overlapping 
between the two books, yet in general it may be said the 
Judge and Prosecutor in Traffic Court complements Warren's bool 


rather than supersedes it. 
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TORONTO AWARD CEREMONY 


Morgan, of the Detroit. City Police Department, 
representing the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, presents to His Worship, Mayor 
Allan A. Lamport, chairman $f the Toronto Board 
of Police Commissioners, the [ACP Award plaque 
for first place in Traffic Law Enforcement in 
cities of the population group 500,000-750,000. 
(Toronto tied with Minneapolis for the award.) 


The award was presented at the annual banquet 
of the Toronto Police Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion on July 17. Toronto’s Chief John Chisholm 
was also present and received the personal con- 
gratulations of Superintendent Morgan. 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Following is an editorial from the July 7, 
1958, issue of the Bridgeport, Conn., Post Tele- 
gram. Apparently Superintendent John A. Lyddy 
has instilled into the men in his department the 
inescapable fact that good public relations are 
achieved through good day to day police work.) 

Our Police Department 

Most of us get into the habit of assuming that 
the police department is simply an organization 
devoted to keeping the peace. We understand 
that it is the responsibility of the members to 
crack down on evildoers, and we think they do 
an excellent job in that respect. But we seldom 
realize that their actual scope of activities extend 
far beyond the maintenance of law and order. 


The real truth of the matter is that the police 
department is a well-knit, alert and thoroughly 
organized group, particularly well equipped to 
handle the many kinds of situations with which 
it has to deal. Through its close connections with 
the departments of other communities, and with 
the Federal government, it is actually nationwide 
and even worldwide in capacity for service. 
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Another point which should always be brought 
out in any discussion of this nature is its flexi- 
bility. The Department is prepared to’ deal in- 
stantly with situations as they arise. Through 
its use of modern devices and special types of 
equipment, it can expand or restrict its operations 
as the occasion may require. 

We are convinced, for example, that the people 
of this city were particularly pleased with the 
efficiency of our Department as demonstrated 
throughout the Carnival period. The men were 
on the alert everywhere. If there is one single 
thing which can explode in the faces of the police, 
it is a carnival. Such an event disrupts many 
regular activities and may lure to the city an 
undesirable element which has to be put under 
surveillance. 


Throughout the recent Carnival, the police of 
this city were quick to accept their added respon- 
sibilities, and to meet squarely every situation 
which could possibly arise. Their superb organi- 
zation was on the job everywhere, with each in- 
dividual and unit in easy communication with 
headquarters, and with the various policies af- 
fecting crowds, traffic and other matters being 
carried out as directed. 

We are very happy at this time to set these 
matters down in the record, and to bring them 
to the attention of the general public. So far as 
police responsibilities are concerned, things do 
not just “happen” here. They are worked out 
intelligently and carefully with the best interest 
of the community at heart. 


We have a good police department and we 
know it. 


Truscott Heads Miami Beach Force 

Following a nation-wide search for qualified 
applicants and competitive examination for posi- 
tion of chief of police, the 
city of Miami Beach, Flo- 
rida, has selected Floyd A. 
Truscott to head its police 
department. 

Chief Truscott brings to 
the post almost 30 years of 
law enforcement experi- 
ence. He was appointed a 
member of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1925, 
serving both in the uni- 
formed and detective divi- 
sions. He retired with rank of Inspector and 
Assistant Superintendent in May, 1950. A short 
time later he accepted a two-year appointment 
to serve in Guam as head of its public safety 
services. 





Chief Truscott 
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SECRET 
POCKET 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you've been waiting for. It’s the 
biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 
record conversation for 214 solid hours without stopping. 
This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 214 pounds, 
battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 


to do a man-size police job. 


The Secret Pocket Recorder is a high quality, guaranteed 





detection instrument constructed with the care and precision 
: as Investigator records conversation taking place at another table 
of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a shoulder in a restaurant with recorder in his pocket. 


holster or inside coat pocket. It can be operated from a 


wrist watch microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed = gilt 

to hide it from view. This skillfully designed miniature p= 

recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered  ; ; 

law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. & \ 
} Vz | 





With a wrist watch microphone, and concealed recorder 
SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete with $ 50 conversation can be recorded in public gathering. 
batteries, one midget microphone, one set 289: | | 
sensitive ear phones, one hour spool of re- “f 3) 
cording wire ready to switch on and use 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder 





A complete miniature unit hidden in a book oo ngaae an 
investigator to record conversation in hotel lobby 
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1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to Czy 
light and washing eYeys) 
3 High thread count for luster and LOox, 
superior appearance 

' 
4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago Se Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 
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to your specifications if you desire. Order now and 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


In this column last December you may recall 
the following comment: “ In our travels over the 
country we have found that a number of police 
chiefs are burdened with interference by some 
higher authority who has no practical knowl- 
edge of the police service, yet who is really chief 
of police under such circumstances. It is in- 
variably true that morale is at low ebb where 
that kind of situation exists. Those in the lower 
ranks do not perform efficiently when they realize 
their boss is chief in name only and the orders 
come from a higher authority who doesn’t know 
what it is all about. 

“The individual or group having authority over 
a police department should confine their activ- 
ities to establishing policy, checking on the effi- 
ciency of the department through the chief (and 
nobody else), and fighting for larger budgets for 
payrolls and equipment. 

“In short, the higher authority should be for 
and not against the department over which it 
has control.” 


When the present Board of Police Commission-. 


ers were appointed for Kansas City, they issued 
a statement which informed the public that Bern- 
ard C. Brannon, chief of police, would have free 
rein in operating the department. 

From time to time rumors get started concern- 
ing police shake-ups in almost every city. Some 
of these rumors become fantastic as they are dis- 
torted by the gossip of inane blabblers. In all 
fairness to the chief of police, it is up to the gov- 
erning authority to publicly spike all such rumors. 

On July 9, 1953, marking the first year of Colo- 
nel Brannon’s service as chief of police, the Police 
Board—Frank H. Spink, president; John W. Bal- 
lard, vice-president; James B. Kerrigan, treas- 
urer, and Irvin Fane, member—delivered to Chief 
Brannon a letter which might well be used as a 
guide by other authorities over police departments 
in building public confidence in chiefs of police. 
It reads: 

Dear Chief Brannon: 
This letter is written to confirm oral advice 


given to you at our recent conference during . 


which we made known to you, as a result of our 
independent and collective studies made since we 
took office, our satisfaction with the manner in 
which you are conducting the affairs of the Police 
Department and our complete confidence in your 
administration. 








We believe that Kansas City is indeed fortunate 
to have you as its Chief of Police. So long as 
you continue to conduct the affairs of the depart- 
ment in the efficient and effective manner in 
which you have already demonstrated you are 
capable of conducting them, you will have the 
full support not only of this Board but of the en- 
tire community. 

We reulize that in the beginning you might not 
have had the full support of all of your command- 
ing officers and the men who serve under them. 
In fact, we know that even as your first year in 
office draws to a close there may still be some 
officers who are not giving you and the depart- 
ment their maximum either in efficiency or loyal- 
ty. You may take this letter as your authority 
to recommend any action you see fit in the case 
of any police officer, regardless of rank or sentor- 
ity, who does not measure up to the high stand- 
ards of efficiency and loyalty which you and we 
have established. We want ours to be the best 
Police Department in the United States, and we 
will not settle for anything less. 

With your consent, we are releasing a copy of 
this letter to the press. You are requested to see 
that every member of the department receives a 
copy of it. 


Our four commissioners have applied for mem- 
bership in the IACP and are planning to attend 
the Detroit conference. 


It was a profound shock to learn of the death of 
Past President Fred Roff. At Los Angeles, he 
seemed in the best of health, and talked over long 
distance with Secretary John Murray, whose ill- 
ness prevented his attending the 1952 conference. 
Chief Murray sent us a clipping from the Morris- 
town Daily Record, dated July 20, containing a 
large picture of the funeral, and an article pay- 
ing unusually high tribute to Roff. 


Here’s a suggestion: Let’s have more sidelights 
of the Detroit conference. What’s new in your 
department? What have you done that’s dif- 
ferent? Please jot down a few notes on anything 
of interest to IACP members, put them in an 
envelope and turn them in at the desk at the 
Statler addressed to Lou Smyth. They’ll be fea- 
tured in the story of the conference. 


Acknowledge with thanks receipt of three fine 
illustrated annual reports. One comes from Chief 
Daniel Liu of the city and county of Honolulu. 
The second is from Chief Anthony R. Paul of the 
county of Hawaii. The third is from Chief Jean 
R. Lane of the county of Maui, territory of 
Hawaii. All three reports are filled with infor- 
mation concerning the crime, vice and accident 
situations and pictures of local personalities, 
members of the force and scenes. 
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Ko-wang Mei 


An intensive and elaborated police training pro- 
gram is under way in Free China—the bulwark 
against Communism in the Orient. 

To cope with Communism, the duty of Free 
China’s police is conceived as two-fold: ideo- 
logically, to enforce the laws as democratically as 
possible. to demonstrate to the people the greater 
desirability of democracy; and, practically, to fer- 
ret out and eliminate Communist underground 
networks, spies and saboteurs. The task, then, 
of the Taiwan Police Academy—the only police 
training institution of Free China~is to train 
its police to be tough enough to cope with Com- 
munist conspirators, yet soft enough to advocate 
and exemplify democracy to the people. This task 
is, indeed, a tremendous one. 

To accomplish this, the Taiwan Police Academy, 
after careful planning, has mapped a training 
program for recruits and for in-service personnel. 

Nucleus of the training program is that for po- 
lice recruits. Every cadet must have a high school 
education and be no less than 165 cm in height. 
A severe physical check-up is required, including 
chest x-ray. if the required physical specifica- 
tions are met, the cadet must then pass an oral 
and academic examination. Each applicant must 
have a thorough knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage and mathematics and “common sense.” 
Their background is investigated, and no one who 
is not loyal to his nation and not faithful to the 
principles of democracy is permitted to become 
a police officer. Thus, all cadets chosen by the 
TPA are loyal, democratic-minded, mentally and 
physically sound young men. 

The one-year instruction course covers the fol- 
lowing broad outline: 

1. Political Science. The struggle against Com- 
munism is mainly a political one, and police science 
is a branch of political science. Therefore, the 
cadets are instructed in: 

a) The Three Peoples Principles (or San Min 
Chu I); the democratic principles laid down by 
Dr. Sun Yat-san, the founder of the Chinese Re- 
public; 

b) History of the Republic of China, stressing 
its events of the past 30 years; 

c) History of Russian aggression, pointing out 
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how the Russians have blackmailed China since 
the Manchu Dynasty; and 

d) Constitution, studying the new Chinese Con- 
stitution, how our Government is organized and 
why our democratic government is superior to 
Communist totalitarian government. 

2. Laws. Police are required to enforce law. In 
the eyes of men in the street, police are the law. 
Needless to say, the cadets then must have an in- 
tensive knowledge of the law: 

a) Criminal law; 

b) Law of criminal procedure; 

c) Administrative law; 

d) Civil law; and 

e) Law regarding police offenses. 

3. Police Science. Knowledge required to per- 
form police services are included here: 

a) An introduction to police science, general 
principles for police administration and rules for 
police service, the exercise of police power, and 
the structure of police organization; 

b) Police services—traffic control, mainten- 
ance of public order and security, public hygiene, 
vice, fire prevention and extinction, etc. ; 

c) Patrol and sentry—the art of police patrol 
and sentry duty; 

d) Census. Police are charged with respon- 
sibility for the census, and this course deals with 
the techniques of vital statistics, citizen certifi- 
cates, resident check-ups, etc. ; 

e) Crime prevention, investigation and iden- 
tification, including criminology and crime pre- 
vention techniques, the nature of crime and juve- 
nile delinquency, detection of crime and arrest 
techniques, fingerprinting, identification of fire- 
arms, forensic chemistry and handwriting iden- 
tification and use of laboratory equipment; 

f) Special techniques for anti-espionage, coun- 
ter-sabotage and other special ways and means 
to suppress Communist activities. 

4. Military Science. In a nation such as Free 
China where military operations are common, po- 
lice need a sound knowledge of military science. 
Those given include: 

a) Infantry manual; 

b) Military discipline; 

c) Tactics; 
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d) Field drill; and 

e) Fighting practice. 

The above instruction also affords better cadet 
discipline and instills a greater sense of respon- 
sibility. When necessary, a cadet can lead a com- 
pany of militia. 

5. Auxiliary Courses. This instruction is chief- 
ly concerned with physical and technical training, 
including jujitsu, boxing, swimming, preparation 
of police reports, first aid, markmanship, and 
physical exercise. 

At the conclusion of these courses, the gradu- 
ates of the Taiwan Police Academy are highly 
trained, reliable and efficient police officers as 
well as faithful and democratic fighters against 
Communism. 


The In-Service Training Program 

The in-service training courses at TPA vary 
in length and character. The following classes 
are usually held: 

1. High-Ranking Officers’ Class. Ranking po- 
lice officers from lieutenants to captains, are 
given a two-week refresher in-service course of 
instruction. During these two weeks, attention is 
given to administration, special problems in crime, 
traffic control, juvenile delinquency, vice, etc. 
There is also a review of developments in the po- 
lice field. 

2. Patrolman’s Class. Patrolmen who have not 
received the regular one-year recruit training are 
required to take a three to six-month course of 
instruction at the Academy. Those with a better 
police education background may complete the 
course in three months; others, though they may 
have served as patrolman for several years but 
have little police education, are required to take 
the six-month course. The instruction is largely 
in the field of scientific crime detection techniques 
and political science. 

3. Special Classes. This instruction covers a 
particular field. For example, in the past seven 
and a half years, special classes have been held in 
criminal investigation, traffic control, communi- 
cations, factory and mines, railroad police, and 
foreign affairs. The trainees were patrolmen, 
sergeants, lieutenants and sometimes inspectors. 
Length of these classes varied from one to three 
months and are aimed at streamlining the respec- 
tive police services. 


Results Secured By Training 

The intensive and modernized police training 
program of the TPA makes Free China the best 
protected area in the Far East. Murder cases are 
cleared to 96 per cent. 

Crime against property cases are cleared to 
72.5 per cent. There have been very few robberies 
and no bank has ever been attacked. On the is- 
land of Taiwan, though two-thirds of it is moun- 
tainous, no one would be afraid to take a long 
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walk in the night hours anywhere in the country. 
Communist spies have been almost entirely wiped 
out. Social peace and order are excellent. On the 
other hand, the public has no fear of the police 
any more. Policemen have become the good 
friends and public servants to the law-abiding 
citizens, and they are the best advocators for de- 
mocracy. The people of Free China look upon 
the Taiwan Police Academy with respect and 
love. 

At present the TPA is busily engaged in the 
task of modernization. The first indoor pistol 
range in Free China has been constructed. The 
targets of this range are controlled by electricity, 
with automatic score indication. 

There is also a model field practice ground 
where military operations and police tactics may 
be carried on. Electrically-controlled “gadgets” 
permit the simulation of all weather conditions— 
suck as dawn, dusk, noon, moonlight, starlight, 
rain, storm, thunder, lightning, etc. There are 
sound-effects of machine gun fire, air-raid siren, 
bomb explosion, car collision, and airplane in 
flight. These all give the cadets practice in ac- 
tual battlefield conditions. 

We are planning to construct a large crime 
laboratory, complete with new instruments, such 
as the polygraph, firearms detector, detectophone, 
spectrumgraph, fingerprint camera, comparison 
microscope, ultra-violet lamp, etc., all of which 
have been purchased either in Japan or the United 
States. Once the laboratory is completed, it will 
be the largest and most complete in the Orient. 

Plans include a new police library. All these 
modern facilities for police training have almost 
been obtained by the TPA. The fact that such 
success has been secured in the past without them 
speaks very well for the Academy. 

There are now 950 cadets in the TPA. Each 
year more than 2,000 are graduated. During its 
seven and a half years, the Academy has trained 
some 18,000 men who are now serving on dif- 
ferent police posts throughout Free China. 

Our Academy, however, is still young. Cooper- 
ation, friendship and the good wishes of our de- 
mocratic allies would be heartily welcomed. With 
such cooperation from our friends, we are sure 
the training program of the Taiwan Police Acad- 
emy will achieve even greater success and do 
more for our country and our people. 


Six trained and qualified police officers were 
returned to active service with the Denver Police 
Department last year when police ambulances 
were transferred from the police to the health 
and hospital department. The ambulances are 
now operated by civilian employees. Dispatching 
of ambulances on emergency service is still per- 
formed by the police dispatcher, however, Chief 
Herbert E. Forsyth reports. 
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More persons were killed in automobile ac- 
cidents in May than any previous month this year 
—but even so, it was the only month this year to 
show an improvement over last year, the National 
Safety Council has reported today. 

Fatalities for May totalled 3,090—a reduction 
of 2 per cent from the 3,150 killed in the corres- 
ponding month last year. The previous monthly 
high this year was 2,890 in April. 

The Council said the traffic death total for five 
months was 14,230—an increase of 4 per cent 
over the comparable figure last year. 

Travel volume showed a direct relationship 
with deaths, according to the Council. Gasoline 
consumption for four months, the latest available, 
increased exactly the same percentage as deaths, 
so the mileage death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 
miles) remained the same at 6.6. 

The Council figures, based on reports from 46 
states, are for fatalities only and do not include 
non-fatai injuries. 

For May, 23 states had decreases in deaths, two 
showed no change and 21 reported increases. For 
the five-month period, 17 states had fewer deaths, 
two reported no change, and 27 had increases. 

The 17 states with improved death records for 
five months-were: 
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Of the 451 cities reporting in May, 92 had de- 
creases in deaths, 264 reported no change and 95 
showed increases. For five months, 143 showed 
decreases, 133 reported no change and 175 had 
increases. 

Perfect records were reported by 312 cities for 
May. The three largest were Memphis, Tenn. 
(396,000); Richmond, Va. (230,300), and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (220,600). 














Cities still maintaining perfect records at the 
end of five months totalled 147. The largest 
were Lincoln, Nebr. (98,900); Saginaw, Mich. 
(92,900), and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900). 
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The three leading cities in each population 
group for five months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 
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Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
five months, the following had populations of 
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8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
fo meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





No Connecting 





Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket... No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Lond, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, ' ~~. No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 
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IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 
INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 


SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 
(Model ‘‘CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each 
side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 
“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 
COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 
COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 
TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“'B” battery lasts 350 working hours. 

INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 
mediate ~s of any part of recorded text without 
rewinding d 

IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 
SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and permo- 
nently, at any desired speed. 

TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘‘start-stop’’ and 
“‘back-spacing”’. 


For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 
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Modesto, Calif. .............. 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich. ........ 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn, -........... 0.0 
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Calendar ; 


(Officers and members of police organizations 
are invited to inform IACP Headquarters of their 
annual meetings so that they may be listed in this 
column. Information should include dates and 
place, with name of the headquarters hotel.) 


July 21-28—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annual meeting, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 21-283—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 
annual meeting, Tampa, Fla. 

July 23-27—Police Chiefs’ Association of Mont- 


gomery County, Pa., annual meeting, 
Reading, Pa. 








July 27-29—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 


Aug. 24-27—International Association for Iden- 
tification annual convention, Alex John- 
son Hotel, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


Aug. 25-28—19th Annual Conference, Associated 
Police Communications Officers, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 27-29—19th Annual Conference, New York 
State Sheriffs’ Association, Niagara 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Police Conference, State of New 
York, atinual meeting, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Fraternal Order of Police Grand 
Lodge, annual meeting, Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fa. 

Sept. 1-3—28th Annual Convention, New York 
State Police Conference, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 

Sept. 10-11—Iowa State Policemen’s Association 
annual convention, Hotel Muscatine, 
Muscatine, Ia. 

Sept. 13-17—60th Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 17-18—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, annual convention, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 20-27—Joint Session, United States Confer- 

ence of Mayors and the Canadian Feder. 

ation of Mayors and Municipalities, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 
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Canada, 48th Annual Conference, Hotel 

Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Oct. 5-8—58th Annual Convention, International 
Municipal Signal Association, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 7-10—Judges, Marshals and Constables As- 
sociation of the State of California. 1953 
convention, Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. . 

Oct. 11-16—83rd Annual Congress of Correction, 
sponsored by The American Prison As- 
sociation, Hotel King Edward, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 29—Dec. 2—American Municipal Congress. 

Annual Meeting of the American Muni- 

cipal Association, New Orleans, La. 


Seven Vehicles Go Off Road In 1952 
For Every 10 New Units Sold 


Motor vehicles went to the junk pile in record 
numbers last year—3,138,989 cars and 531,835 
trucks for a total of 3,670,824 units, according to 
R. L. Polk & Co., compilers of automotive statis- 


ties. 








These figures meant that for every 10 new cars 
and trucks sold last year, another seven went off 
the road forever. The total of 3,670,824 vehicles 
scrapped in 1952 compared with a 28-year aver- 
age of 2,049,887. 

New-car registrations totaled 4,158,394 last 
year. So, the 3,138,989 scrappage figure for 
1952 was at a rate of 75.5 per cent of sales. 

—Automotive News 


Wisconsin Legislature Amends -Its 
Automobile Accident Reporting Law 


The latest amendment to Wisconsin’s auto ac- 
cident reporting law corrects an inequality exist- 
ing for the past two years in the matter of wheth- 
er damages must total $50 or $100 before becom- 
ing reportable to the motor vehicle department. 

Law-makers in the 1951 legislative session 
raised reporting limits from.$50 to $100, but left 
at $50 the limit on security provisions under the 
safety responsibility law. 

Thus, during the past two years, a driver in- 
volved in an accident resulting in neither death 
nor injury, but damage of less than $100, did not 
have to report such accident to the state. If he 
did file a report, however, he was in the position 
of having to comply with the safety responsibility 
law, which requires that damages arising from 
accidents must be settled within 60 days or the 
driver must file security in an amount equal to 





Sept. 29-Oct. 2—Chief Constables’ Association of 





the estimated damages, to be kept on file until 
the case was closed. 

As revised by the 1953 law-makers, the state 
statute now makes $100 the minimum figure for 
accident reporting, and for the safety responsi- 
bility provisions. Judgments over $100 which 
remain unsettled for longer than 60 days must be 
certified by the court to the motor vehicle depart- 
ment for suspension of operator’s license until the 
judgment is paid. 

Accidents leading to death, injury, or property 
damage totalling $100 also must be reported to 
local authorities. 


Under a law recently enacted by the state legis- 
lature, Florida municipalities are enabled to im- 
pose, for the benefit of city police pension funds, 
a one per cent gross receipts tax on premiums col- 
lected on casualty insurance policies covering pro- 
perty in the city. Imposition of the tax will not 
increase the tax burden of insurance companies 
as the law permits the local tax to be applied as 
a credit against the present state tax paid by 
such insurance companies.—United States Muni- 
cipal News. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Aug. 3—Five-day Short Course for Prosecuting 
Attorneys. Northwestern University 
School of Law, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Aug. 3—Graduate Course in Police Administra- 
tion. Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 3—Summer Institute. Modern Methods in 
Law Enforcement. Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Serv- 
ice, New York University, New York 3, 
Ns 2 

Aug. 10—Two-week seminar for driver education 
teachers, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Aug. 10—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Aug. 24—10-day, 12th Annual California Tech- 
nical Institute of Peace Officers’ Train- 
ing, Southern Region, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 7—Fall Basic Course, California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training School. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. 

Sept. 14—Fall Class, Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Sept. 14—Introduction to Police Traffic Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 14—Police Traffic Training Course, Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, IIl. 

Sept. 24—Opening Session, 1953-54 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 5—Workshop in Driver Improvement, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 5—Unit Course in Traffic Law Enforcement 
Administration and Techniques, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 5—Traffic Law Enforcement, Administration 
and Techniques, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 5—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
Oct. 30. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Oct. 12—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
School of Law, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 15—Three-day annual conference of Grad- 
uates of Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Oct. 19—Fall Basic Course. California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training School. Riverside County 
Sheriff’s Training Center, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Oct. 26—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic 
Regulation, (for Army personnel), Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 2—Unit course in Traffic Law for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 2—Workshop in Driver Improvement, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Nov. 30—Workshop in Driver Improvement, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 7—Five-day Command Officers Training 
Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Dec. 14—Unit course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Johnstown Gives Double Penalties 
For Deliberate Traffic Violations 


Under a new plan to deal with parking viola- 
tors, Johnstown, Pa., is handling deliberate vio- 
lators of traffic ordinances stiffer penalties than 
thoughtless motorists. 

Policemen carry cream and red colored tickets. 
The cream ticket is handed those who overstay 
parking meter time and carries a $1 fine—$3 if 
not paid within 72 hours. 

A red ticket is given those classified as deli- 
berately parking in restricted zones or violating 
other ordinances. On the back is printed ‘“Deli- 
berate Violation.” The fine is $3, or $6 if not 
paid within 72 hours. 

In the first month of operation, February 1953, 
the new system paid off—both financially and in 
discouraging illlegal parking in the city. 

Fines netted the city an all-time monthly high 
of $5,103.10 in February. This compares with 
$1,053 in February of 1952, and $9,883 for the full 
year of 1952. The dime extra in February fines 
for 1953 was sent in with a $3 fine by one mo- 
torist. 

Said Police Chief Charles R. Griffith: “After 
one full month of enforcement, the results have 
exceeded our expectations. Deliberate violators 
are very few. Our alleys are relatively free of 
parked vehicles and the majority of the drivers 
are well pleased with the results.”” —The Ameri- 
can City 
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CHIEF FRED A. ROFF 


The sudden death of Retired Chief Fred A. 
Roff, Morristown, N. J. came as a shock to his 
numerous friends and associates in law enforce- 
ment throughout the country. Suffering from a 
heart ailment for which he knew there was no 
cure, Chief Roff died quietly at his home in Mor- 
ristown on July 16. New 
Jersey officials, officers of 
the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, and 
friends from many states 
paid him last tribute at fun- 
eral services on July 20. 

Chief Roff was appoint- 
ed a member of the Morris- 
town police force in 1927. 
He took leave of absence in 
1925 to serve what was to 
have been a _ three-month 
term on the Morris County 
prosecutor’s staff, but stayed on eight years 
and rose to rank of captain of detectives. He was 
recalled to the Morristown force in 1933 as chief 
of police and served in that post until his retire- 
ment February 1, 1950. He was then named ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New Jersey Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 





Chef Roff 


In 1940 Chief Roff was elected president of 
the Jersey Association and vice president of the 


International Association of Chiefs of Police. He’ 


was elected to office of IACP President for the 
year 1945-46 and remained active in its affairs 
until the time of his death. 


Nationally, he served with distinction on the 
President’s Highway Safety Committee, National 
Police Advisory Committee on Social Protection, 
and the Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Youth. For many years he was called upon by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to lecture at the 
National Police Academy in Washington, D. C. 


Locally, he centered his interest upon juvenile 
delinquency and organized the Morristown Junior 
Legion of Honor. He was one of the principal or- 
ganizers of the Morristown Little League, se- 
curing for it the sponsorship of the Exchange, 
Rotary, Optimist and Lions clubs. He was chair- 
man of the Jersey Chiefs’ committee responsible 
for establishing police training schools in each 
area of the state and served for many years on 
the IACP Committee on Education and Training. 


Many honors were presented him for his out- 
standing service, including citation by the Mor- 
ris County Board of Freeholders, a resolution of 
commendation from the New Jersey Senate for 
his juvenile crime prevention work, and the Mor- 
ris Plains Citizenship Medal of the VFW for re- 
habilitation work with World War II veterans. 
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THREE WHEELERS CARRY A MESSAGE 


Three-wheel police motorcycles in the Chicago 
area are now traveling billboards promoting traf- 
fic safety. 

Poster brackets have been installed on three- 
wheel motorcycle equipment of the Chicago Po- 
lice Department, the Chicago Park District Police, 
and a number of suburban police departments in 
the area. The Citizens Traffic Safety Board of 
Chicago provided the brackets and will furnish 
new posters each month. About 500 pieces of 
equipment will carry the messeges to drivers and 
pedestrians. 

In the picture Officer Edward Prucha of the 
Chicago Police Department and Robert E. Raleigh, 
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enforcement coordinator of the Citizens Traffic 
Safety Board, examine one of the first posters 
to be put into use. 


Red Cross Makes Available New 
First Aid Instruction Charts 


Prepared with assistance of noted artists and 
educational authorities, a new set of first aid in- 
struction charts has been published by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. 

The set consists of 27 charts, 28 by 40 inches, 
including four full-color anatomical paintings, two 
pictorial illustrations or transportation methods 
and artificial respiration, two full-color illustra- 
tions of poisonous snakes and plants, four charts 
devoted to safety and the importance of first aid 
training in safety education, and 15 topical charts 
on familiar first aid subjects. 

These visual aids are designed for use in junior, 
standard and advanced first aid classes. A com- 
plete set of charts with chart stand can be pur- 
chased for $11.50 postpaid. Orders should be 
placed with the local Red Cross chapters. 


Cleveland, Ohio, is experimenting with a plan 
to allow police officers to work overtime to in- 
crease their take-home pay, while the arrange- 
ment at an estimated cost of $87,000 annually will 
have the effect of adding 20 additional trained 
and experienced men to the police force. The plan 
is entirely voluntary, but the men must agree to 
work the extra eight hours for at least a six- 
month period. 
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ADD A NEW ONE--MOTORCIDE 

The Texas Department of Public Safety last 
month released it’s annual Texas Motor Vehicle 
Traffic Accident Summary booklet, along with a 
tabulation of the first six months experience for 
1953. 

Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety, believes the booklet 
will introduce a new word into the English lan- 
guage: motorcide. This term was coined by N. 
K. Woener, chief of the Department’s statistical 
division, and Lewis E. Berry, supervisor of pub- 
lic safety education for the Department, to refer 
to traffic fatalities. 

The booklet defines motorcide as “the killing of 
another human being or of one’s self through the 
operation of a motor vehicle, usually the result of 
negligence or wanton carelessness.” 

The booklet, and exhaustive treatment of Texas’ 
motor vehicle accident picture for both 1951 and 
1952, shows that 2,498 persons were killed in 
Texas traffic accidents in 1952—two per cent un- 
der 1951. A continuing decrease is noted for the 
first six months of 1953 in a supplemental sum- 
mary which indicates there were seven per cent 
fewer motorcides through June than for the same 
period last year. Since this is based on incom- 
plete reports for 1958, Mr. Woerner estimates 
that when all reports are in the decrease will be 
but two per cent. 

Two pertinent paragraphs from the foreword 
are: 

“The enforcement of traffic regulations, the 
construction of safe highways, the installation of 
needed traffic control devices, and the education 
of the motoring public through the press, radio, 
television, classroom and driver licensing proce- 
dures are attempts by official agencies to provide 
efficient highway transportation devoid of motor- 
cide. 

“The ultimate solution to the motorcide problem 
rests with a general demand by all people for a 
continuing program of adequate legislation for 
operator behavior and vehicle condition, coupled 
with individual observance or forceful compliance, 
where needed, with all regulatory measures de- 
signed to prevent accidents. Add to this a gen- 
erous portion of courtesy and increased highway 
safety will be inevitable.” 

And from other sections of the booklet: 

“Regardless of one’s views on prohibition, there 
can be no justification for our continued tolerance 
of a person’s so-called ‘right’ to drink intoxicants 
and then become a part of our highway transpor- 
tation system. Impartial records conclusively 
prove that life, limb and property are unduly 


jeopardized by those misguided individuals who 
‘think’ they can drive better after drinking ‘two 
beers’ or ‘one highball.’ Unfortunately, many of 
these persons are otherwise thought of as the 
better citizens of our communities. An unrelent- 
ing war against this major causative factor of 
accidents must be vigorously and impartially 
waged.” 

“Our records show that the bulk of the driver 
problem—one-third, in fact—rests with the driv- 
ers in their twenties. We might call them the 
motorcidal twenties. The percentage involvement 
of this age group is nearly the same in fatal and 
non-fatal accidents, indicating that in this group 
are to be found the greatest number of habitual 
violators and accident-prone drivers. We know 
that accidents are caused by traffic law violations 
so the record made by the suicidal twenties them- 
selves shows a general disregard for their own 
safety and the safety of others through their lack 
of compliance with the law ... As drivers grow 
older their accident rate decreases reaching the 
apparent optimum at age 65—if they live that 
long.” 

“We have often heard that the first law of na- 
ture is self-preservation, but when it comes to the 
dealings people have with the motor vehicle the 
law doesn’t seem to apply. It appears that neither 
drivers nor pedestrians have developed a natural 
aversion to traffic hazards. Perhaps this charac- 
teristic will become a part of man’s nature after 
he has lived ‘with the motor vehicle for several 
hundred years—if by then there are any people 
remaining. The person who walks daringly into 
the path of a fast car would not only avoid walk- 
ing toward a coiled snake, but would, instinctively, 
make every effort to get as fast away as possible. 
You see, our ancestors have been confronted with 
snakes for countless eons but we have lived (or 
died) with the motor vehicle for a mere 50 years.” 

“More than 60 per cent of the pedestrians killed 
in 1952 were over 25 years of age. Their mature 
judgment ought to tell them that the human body 
cannot compete with a 3,000 pound mass of iron 
and steel Whether their unsafe acts were deli- 
berate or not is a matter for conjecture, as it is 
difficult to understand how a grown person can 
become so completely absorbed as to be oblivious 
to the peril of modern traffic. Those pedestrians 
who have been fortunate enough to survive after 
being struck by an automobile have learned their 
lesson, but we shudder at the thought that such 
drastic measures should be required to teach the 
lesson of ‘walking’ safety. 

“Thirty-one of the 128 ‘not chargeable’ deaths 
in 1952 were children under five years of age who 
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were killed when motor vehicles backing out 
from garages on private lots passed over their 
tiny bodies ... No death can bring greater sorrow 
to a person than that of a small child crushed 
under the wheels of a car driven by its parent or 
possibly by a next door neighbor.” 

“Those who drive their cars daily to and from 
work, to the theater, for shopping purposes, etc., 
in city traffic are convinced that they can operate 
their cars efficiently under any and all circum- 
stances. We admit that, with but few exceptions, 
they become quite expert in handing an automo- 
bile at speeds of 20 or 30 miles an hour, but when 
they drive in the country on the open highway at 
50 or 60 miles an hour they are overdriving their 
habit patterns. Their reactions to turns, other 
vehicles, pedestrians, mechanical failures, etc., 
that were developed in 30 mile an hour traffic 
are apt to prove inadequate unless continuous 
conscious attention is coordinated with the essen- 
tial quality or ability to operate a motor vehicle 
at speeds greater than that of normal city traffic. 

“A person with normal reactions and agility 
might be able to dodge a club being wielded at 
his body, but it would require an exceedingly 
adroit person to dodge a bullet fired at him from 
a gun simply because of the difference in relative 
speeds of the moving missiles. Many people can 
drive safely at higher speeds than others, but for 
each person to know and respect his limitations 
in this respect will require much individual study 
and practice. The acquisition and application of 
this knowledge alone would materially reduce 
motorcide not only on week-ends but on every day 
throughout the year.” 


One-Fourth Of D. C. Oldsters Fail 


Eye Test For Driver Permit Renewals 


Twenty-five per cent of the District of Columbia 
drivers over 65 years old who were re-examined 
from mid-January through May failed to pass 
the eye test. And approximately 5 per cent fail- 
ed the written test on traffic regulations, George 
E. Keneipp, the District’s director of vehicles and 
traffic, announced. 

The re-examination program was inaugurated 
January 14. By the end of May, 557 persons had 
taken the examination designed to weed out those 
whose infirmities of age make them likely to 
prove unsafe drivers. 

One hundred and forty-seven of those tested 
failed to meet the 20/40 visual requirement. 
Twenty-six failed to pass the written test on the 
D. C. road rules. 

The drivers tested ranged from 65 to 83 years 
of age. The 83-year-old man passed the written 
test, but failed the eye examination. 

Under the re-examination program all persons 
over 65 must take the examination each time they 
apply for drivers’ licenses or three-year re- 
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newals. All over 70 are required to present a 
doctor’s certificate stating they are physically 
competent to operate an automobile before they 
are re-examined. 

Of the 112 persons 70 years or more old who 
took the eye test, 51, or about 45 per cent, passed. 

Mr. Keneipp commented that most of the older 
drivers feel that re-examination after 65 is in 
their own interest as well as in the public in- 
terest. —AAMVA Bulletin 


Society Scored For Not Outcasting 
Potential Killers Behind The Wheel 


After a particularly bad week-end of traffic 
accidents recently, Pearl W. McMurry, Iowa’s 
public safety commissioner, issued the following 
statement: 

“Today we are counting in dead the results of 
one of the most wanton and thoughtless demon- 
stations of driving in the history of the state. 
Those who died during this past week-end must 
resa on the conscience of every driver who is in- 
different to the rules of safety. 

“No man who has ever deliberately taken a 
chance on the highway can say: ‘This is none of 
my doing.’ Through the years the attitudes and 
actions of callous drivers have created the cir- 
cumstances in which these people died in the 
past two days. 

“While the state still is stunned by this tragedy, 
I call on every driver to realize that safety cannot 
be left to the few willing to practice it. It must 
become the business of all drivers all the time. 

“The driver who performs irresponsibly must 
be made a social outcast. He must become un- 
acceptable to decent people. This past week-end 
is terrible proof that our society does not object 
strongly enough to the potential killer behind 
the wheel.” 


New York Governor Appoints Members 
Of New Police Safety Advisory Board 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey recently appointed 
six men and one woman to serve on the newly 
created Police Advisory Board, an adjunct of the 
State Division of Safety to advise the State Safety 
Director and the Police Bureau Chief on pro- 
grams and policies. 

Named to serve were: R. W. Morris, executive 
secretary of the New York State Association of 
Police Chiefs ; John M. Beckmann, Nassau County 
Police Commissioner; Albert W. Skinner, Sheriff 
of Monroe County, chairman; Wade Stevenson, 
chairman, Buffalo Board of Safety; Edward G. 
Dillon, executive director of the State Sheriffs’ 
Association; Peter Keresman, executive secretary 
of the Police Conference; and Mrs. Alexander G. 
Cummins, former public safety commissioner of 
Poughkeepsie. 
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Kentucky Troopers’ New Uniforms 


Designed For Maximum Summer Comfort 

Coolness, comfort and neat appearance is the 
objective of new summer uniforms recently don- 
ned by Kentucky State Troopers. 

“The new short sleeve shirts and slacks are of 
lighter material than uniforms worn in previous 
years,” reports Colonel Charles C. Oldham, head 
of the Kentucky State Police. “State troopers no 
longer wear ties during summer months, as the 
shirts have a modified collar. Tropical type pith 
helmets replace the traditional campaign hat as 
warm weather headgear.” 

The “new look” for Kentucky troopers also in- 
cludes the addition of new badges and new type 
chevrons to distinguish between officers filling 
technical specialties and line officers. A small 
dot under a corporal or sergeant’s stripes stands 
for technician, while a diamond indicates that the 
man is a line officer. 

Chiefs of departments in cities and states hav- 
ing more than temperate climate during summer 
months may want to take a good look at Ken- 
tucky’s new look and revise their summer uniform 
specifications accordingly. 
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Taking a look at the old and new Kentucky 
State Police summer uniforms is the department’s 
head, Colonel Charles C. Oldham, second from 
left. Corporal Bob Moser, extreme left, has on 
the old summer attire (planned as the official 





Five Southern States Cooperate In 
Regional Highway Slowdown Program 


Following the lead of the 11 northeastern states 
which are conducting a regional highway “slow- 
down” program, governors of five southern states 
recently issued a joint resolution calling on re- 
sident drivers and out-of-state visitors to drive 
with particular care during the vacation season. 


The governors jointly agreed to concentrate 
upon “strict control of highway speeds” as the 
most effective step toward greater safety. 


The resolution was signed by Governors Gordon 
Persons of Alabama, Francis Cherry of Arkan- 
sas, Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana, Hugh L. 
White of Mississippi, and Allan Shivers of Texas. 


The program of regional cooperation was ini- 
tiated by Governor Kennon and William H. Hil- 
zim, executive secretary of the Louisiana Gover- 
nor’s Highway Safety Committee, with assistance 
from A. S. Windham, chairman of the state coor- 
dinators of the southern states and executive sec- 
retary of the Mississippi Governor’s Highway 
Safety Committee. 
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winter outfit), while the other officers are wear- 
ing the new summer garb. The two cool, com- 
fortable non-coms are First Sergeant David Espie 
and Sergeant Paul Smith, extreme right. 
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Ear Level 
Speaker Mounting 


As one step in a continuing search to increase 
the efficiency of its mobile radio equipment, the 
Communications Division of the Washington State 
Patrol has developed an 
“ear-level” loud speaker 
mounting to help combat 
engine and wind noises 
which garble the mobile ra- 
dio receiver. This new 
mounting technique con- 
sists of bolting a thin oval 
speaker to the side of the 
car directly over the driv- 
er’s door, hidden under the 
head liner at a point even 
with the driver’s ear. Offi- 
cers who formerly had 
trouble understanding their receiver at speeds 
above thirty-five miles per hour now state they 
have very little difficulty even at high speeds and 
prefer the “ear-level” installation for general use, 
as it is more distinct and crisp and can be operated 
at a lower volume setting. 





Chief Pryde 


A number of tests on different speaker locations 
were conducted during the course of standard- 
izing on the particular position selected. From 
the tests these facts were most apparent: 

1. The most important factor is to keep the ear- 
to-speaker distance as short as possible, prefer- 
ably twelve inches or less. This point is the key 
to minimizing the effect of wind, engine and road 
noises. 

2. The speaker should not be mounted behind 
the dash board. The baffle effect of the dash 
board mounting is pleasing with entertainment 
receivers, but tends to muffle voice and prevents 
the crispness which is essential to accurate read- 
ing of numerical and factual police information. 

3. Locate the speaker at as near ear-level as 
possible. Several possible locations other than the 
location previously mentioned are: (a) A metal 
case speaker on top of the dash facing the driver; 
(b) Under the head liner on the center line of the 
vehicle, just above the windshield, similar to the 
1936 Ford auto radio installation—this is the best 
compromise location for vehicles normally manned 
by two officers; and (c) Behind the driver’s 
shoulders mounted on a plastic “prison” compart- 
ment or on the compartment wall in the case of 
a sedan delivery vehicle or van with a partition. 
Many vehicles in the small truck class have heavy 
plastic head-liner material which is too dense and 
this alternate method must be used. 
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By James A. Pryde, Chief 


Washington State Patrol 
Olympia, Washington 


As the result of the tests conducted, the follow- 
ing suggestion may be of aid in developing similar 
installations. Local automotive upholstery shops 
can be prevailed upon to demonstrate the tech- 
inque of handling the head-liner material. It was 
found that the head-liner can be removed and re- 
placed in a few minutes with a putty knife or 
similar broad bladed instrument. Leads to the 
speaker were brought up through the front, left 
corner post. An electrical fish tape was used to 
expedite this operation. It was found that mount- 
ing the speakers by the existing factory holes in 
the magnet were most successful. Attempts to 
drill the magnets were not sucessful due to chips 
getting into the speaker. Also attempts to mount 
the speaker by the normal flange mounting holes 
caused distortion of the speaker frame as the car 
body flexed in travel. In addition, it was found 
that by jig drilling the speaker mounting holes 
the installation was more rapid, as in each car 
body, car dimensions vary from vehicle to vehicle. 
An Oxford 46CMS 4-inch by 6-inch oval speaker 
was selected by the Communications Division, 
though several other manufacturers have similar 
models that could be used. 

Approximately seventy of these speaker instal- 
lations have been made in 1951 and 1952 Fords, 
1952 Mercurys and 1952 Pontiacs and have been in 
service from six to eighteen months with no speak- 
er maintnance required to date. Previous speak- 
er installation on the firewall and behind the 
dash board required frequent speaker reconing 
due to the extreme dust and heat conditions in 
these locations. Installation of the “ear-level” 
speaker requires approximately 30 minutes after 
becoming familiar with the methods and having 
the necessary simple jigs available. 

A bulletin showing the complete installation 
detail of the side mounted “ear-level” speaker is 
being prepared for those interested and may be 
obtained by writing to Captain R. G. Quantz, Com- 
manding, Communications Division, Washington 
State Patrol, 905 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, Wash- 
ington. 


A law recently enacted in South Dakota re- 
quires all drivers to secure a motor vehicle oper- 
ator’s permit before January 1, 1954. No driver’s 
examination is required to secure the permit, 
which will be available at the county treasurer 
offices throughout the state and will cost 50 cents. 


driver licenses. 


South Dakota has been the only state not requiring 
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THE New FLETCHER Universal GUN HOLDER LOCK 


FOR POLICE CARS 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 


The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 


FEDERAL (Visible) TEAR GAS 





Federal 11/2" Caliber 
Gas Gun 


12" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 











SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL 
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FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 


law Enforcement Agencies for more than 30 years. 
They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 
into the open, from their barricade locations. The 
Federal 14%" Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 
Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 
dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 


The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 
Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 
persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 


OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gas 
Masks, Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 
Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcuffs, 
Leg-irons, Spotlights, Fingerprint Equipment and 
numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- 
ment and products. 





Triple-Chaser 
Gas Grenade 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. P.0. BOX 268, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 














SMALL. . 
but with full authority 


A miniature badge is small in size but we all know it 

carries full authority for you. You're proud of it, that’s why 

you should be sure your miniature is a truly fine badge reflecting 
honor and prestige for you and your department. 


Ask your equipment supplier to show you the finest... 
BLACKINTON BADGES the next time he calls. 


All of our miniature badges are made with solid backs, 
suitable for engraving. 


DEALERS:—Why should you promote and sell Blackinton Badges? 


Because — (1) Blackinton sells only through authorized dealers in 
the United States and Canada — we protect and encourage 
your sales effort — we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher dealer discounts 
to you. 


(3) Constant improvement in design, finish 
and development. 


BLACK INTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 

















